For 


| Against 


‘Communism 


? 


| 
| to big for him and he would 


— 


face of 


N an interview in Picture 
@ Post, Pandit Nehru says of 
andhi that “for many a year 
he refused even to think of the 
Indian problem, because he said 
‘it was too big for him. He con- 
€entrated on part of it. It was 
Only after a long time that he 
faced it as a whole. In those 
‘days if you talked to him about 
| the world, he said that it was 


Study India.” 

Where Gandhi feared to. tread, a 
Commentator needs must rush in. 
he world clamours to be noticed. lt 
tan, however, be noticed from a par- 
ticular angle—indeed, it must, if any 
| Sort of orderly account is to be 
achieved. I will therefore imitate 


COMMENTARY 
by 
CYRIL HUGHES 


‘that annoying habit of the pulpit | 


Preacher, and take a text. 

The speaker is Mr. Bevin, at the 
annual dinner of Woolwich Chamber 
Of Commerce. He said that: 

“It was no good defending ourselves 
and just organising for that purpose alone. 
One of the greatest defences against the 

_ thesis he had referred to was a_ rising 

Standard of living for the millions in the 

world who were still submerged peoples. . . 

One of the greatest weapons for defence 
they could have was to make people feel 
they had something to defend, a stake in 
the country in which they lived.” 


T.U. upbringing 
HE “ Thesis” to which Mr, Bevin 
referred was, by implication, 
Communism, It is certainly refresh- 
ine to find a Foreign Secretary talk- 
ig this way. Mr. Bevin has clearly 
‘hot entirely forgotten his Trade 
Union upbringing, which undoubtedly 
Yaught him that well-fed, contented 


Men do not as a rule adopt extreme 
Policies. , 
' Unfortunately the rest of _ his 


Speech was not up to this standard. 
in addition to advocating “something 
© defend,” he urged the importance 
Of Western unity for defensive pur- 
Roses. In other words, like other 
Sreat statesmen, he still believes in 
the necessity of ‘military defence, 
Sven though the cost of such “ de- 
€nce” is bound in time to reduce 
the “something,” which is to be de- 
fended, to nothing, We can, however, 
test the truth of the same part of 
‘is speech by reference to various 
8pects of the world situation today. 
To Germany, for instance. On the 
it, the Rheayy Communist 
tosses in the recent municipal elec- 
Mons in North Rhine Westphalia and 
Slsewhere offer proof of the effective- 
€ss of Mr. Bevin’s remedy, of the 
Stecess of the currency reform in 
"toducing economic stability and 
“Onsequent political resistance to 
Yommunist propaganda. 


Battleground for Europe 


BRUT, in fact, the Russians them- 

Selves seem to be the main 
meson for the reduetion of Commu- 
anal influence in the west. The Soviet 
Slicy in Berlin has seared the Ger- 
“a people of the Western zones 
bein” from Communism for the time 
qn. But only for the time being. 


4d Capitalist economic policy is pro- 


ging a rapid rise in the cost of 
bas and. a situation of prolonged 
he tdship which will shortly be aggra- 
‘do by the onset of winter: A new 
~>™estic economic policy must be in- 
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Union. 


way of working for a just and lasting peace. 
there seems to be little desire for peace among the governments of the world. 
conclusion I have come to is that it is imperative for each individual to make his position 
absolutely clear and his determination to outlaw war apparent.” 


mass-hatred and mass-destruction. 


dedication. 


* A FTER considerable thought and 

4 heart-searching, I am taking 
| this step of contacting you, on the 
advice of a friend who is a member 
of the Society of Friends. 


“J am 24 years of age, and fought 
inthe last war in Italy, without 
realising what grave wrong I was 
doing, because at the time I was very 
young indeed, and quite devoid of any 
deep thought on the subject. 


“However, I have completely 
swung away from the stand I used to 
take, and am now a_wholehearted 
Pacifist, and therefore I feel that in 
the present grave situation, it is my 
duty to join with your Union in 
Crusading for real Peace, while 
others go rushing madly on, perhaps 
into another awful cataclysm. Apart 
from this one friend at my College, I 
know of nobody else who shares my 
Pacifist views, but perhaps by joining 
your Union I may contact others—for 
Unity is Strength. 

UNWILLING RESERVIST 

“There is ‘another thing I would 
like to ask your-help about, namely 
the fact that owing to my Service 
with the Forces during the last war, 
I was automatically placed on “ Class 
Z” reserve, and should general 
mobilisation take place, no doubt I 
would be called up with group 51, to 
which I used to belong. 


“With my more recent convictions, 
J heartily deplore even being asso- 
ciated with this reserve, and I seek 
your advice on how to sever my con- 
nection from it. Possibly, however, 
I can da nothing unless there is a real 
‘emergency,’ and in 'that case I would 
be called-up. Anyway, please help 
and advise me, for although the 
Christian Doctrine is to hope, there is, 
alas. sothe doubt that all negotiations 
might fail, and in that case, I know, 
once for all, that I should never take 
part in any more such awful scenes as 
I did in the last war. I think that it 
was seeing all that senseless killtng 
that had a long-term effect on chang- 
ing my views.” 


* * * 


HAVE recently been released from the 
RAF after nearly three years service. 
I registered for military service at the age 
of 173 but during this service have developed 
a very definite inclination towards pacifistic 
views, I would be very pleased if you could 
give me any information you have, regarding 


registration as' a CO as it applies to an ex- 
Service man still on the reserve.” 


* * we: 


“$ I WOULD be extremely grateful 


y if you would let me have de- 
tails of the PPU—its aims, member. 


Remembrance Day 


EX-SERVICEMEN VOLUNTEER 
AGAIN— FOR PEACE 


“TJ should be very obliged if you would send me full particulars of the Peace Pledge 
I served five years in the RAF during the late war and thought this the only. 
I observe with regret that I was wrong as 


‘ETTERS like this are reaching the Peace Pledge 
Union every day. As the callousness and intolerance 
spread by two World Wars become. obvious, making non- 
sense of so many of the ideals for which they were said 
to be fighting, more and more young men and women are 
beginning to listen to the pacifist case, and to consider 
the possibility of overcoming evil by other means than 


If such letters are heartening, they are humbling too. 
It is for this reason that we are publishing a selection 
below. For pacifist and non-pacifist alike, Remembrance 
Day should be an occasion for heart-searching and re- 
These letters challenge us to both. . 

They challenge the pacifist, who has perhaps grown 
weary of swimming against the tide, who is tempted to 
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ship, and so forth. It is more than 
mere interest which prompts me to 
write; I believe there is a duty for 
each one of us to become alive to the 
true meaning of peace. I belong to 
the World Youth Wpiendship League 
and I know that I nave wasted pre- 
cious time in not knowing more 
about the PPU—and, also, perhaps, 
in not assisting in the aims of the 
PPU.” 


* * © 


“s ‘AVING served nearly seven years in the 

last war as a Territorial at Dunkirk, 
the invasion of the Continent and Burma, I 
know at first hand the devastation, tragedy and 
utter horror caused by war, thus it is I wish 
to take your declaration and pledge myself 
to the furtherance of this great work of 
yours.?’ 


#: # & 


HAVE just become a reader of 

Peace News and find myself 
in such absolute sympathy with your 
views and aims that I should very 
much like to take the Pledge and be- 
come a member of PPU. I should be 
most glad if you would send me de- 
tails of membership. I am an Oxford 
Undergraduate and should be very 
willing to do any work for your 
Autumn campaign. I could distri- 


THREE PENCE 


The 


relax, to be more like other people—and to drift down- 
stream. “They challenge him to ask again whether he is 
doing all im his power to make the pacifist message 
known, and to order his own life in accordance with it; 
whether he is really engaged in building a movement 
from which recruits may draw inspiration and guidance, 
and the satisfaction of using whatever talents they 
possess for the construction of a peaceable society. 


They challenge the non-pacifist no less, if he feels any 
loyalty to the memory of those who have sacrificed them- 
selves in two World Wars for the ending of militarist 
aggression. They challenge him at:the very least to give 
heed to those of the survivors who have not let up in the 
struggle, but found a new base from which to wage it. 


bute any pamphlets, posters, copies of 
Peace News, ete., that you desire; 
and I should be glad if you would 
put me in touch with any members or 
groups already at work in the Uni- 
versity.” 


* * * 


gt WA7 OULD you kindly Iet me have some 

¥Y particulars of the present activities 
of the Peace Pledge Union to study. Prior 
to the last war I did join the Union, but did 
not continue membership as-I felt its objects 
were not the answer to the problem then 
Prevailing, and I volunteered for the Army. 
Present day circumstances however haye made 
me feel I was wrong, and I am wondering if 
there is not something ordinary people can 
do to prevent the continual tragedy of war.” 


* * * 


es HAVING regard to the gloomy 

European situation and the 
placid war-talk of our rulers, may I 
request any information you have 
available of your work for the cause 
of peace? I was a member of the 
RAF in the late war, but I am now 
nauseated by the glib utterances of 
the Government and desire to oppose 
all war propaganda. I am not in- 
tensely religious in a formal way—I 
just believe that modern war is the 
ultimate sin and that nothing can be 
worse.” 


BASIC EDUCATION 


The Sevagram Basic Education School assembles for the election 
of “ ministers.” The work of this school, founded by Gandhi, is des- 
eribed by Hallam Tennyson on page three. 
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POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Gt. Britain Abroad. 


November 5, | { Il @ 
HE galleries housing the 
Exhibition of Danish Art 


‘lreasures at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum are still a one- 


Three months ......... 4s. 4d. 3s. 10d. way traffic. It is as difficult to 
Six months ............ 8s. 8d. Is. Th linger or 
Twelve months ..,...... 16s. 6d. 14s. 4d, Q Vovrebacle Sh eressa) Sip ihe 


ice-rink at Queensway. But the crowd 
or the first tew days is more than 
justified; and it was wise of the or- 
ganisers to devote the last room to 
titerature, including several stout 
Histories of Denmark. The Exhibi- 
tion should do something to dispel that 
indifference to things Seandinavian 
which derives from our perverted 
history-books, with their highlights on 
war and conquests. 

Between the Vikings and yester- 
day’s negotiations for bacon and eggs, 
what do most of us know about Den- 
mark? Yet from a saner standpoint 
than that of our school history-books, 
the Danes’ brief excursion into the 
power-politics of the Dark Ages would 
occupy a far less prominent place than 
their prolonged devotion to the arts 
of peace—that is, both the arts of 
social organisation and those to which 
this Exhibition bears witness. 

I am told that William Morris has 
exerted an appreciable influence on 
Scandinavia this century; that the 
furniture, utensils and clothes which 
every visitor to Denmark or Sweden 
admires, owe part of their inspiration 
to him. I can believe it. The tradi- 
tion of beauty in everyday things, 
however, is manifestly as old as the 
Ice Age; and if Morris was congenial 
to a people largely spared the break 
of the Industrial Revolution, that 
people was no less congenial to him. 
He was repaying a debt to which “The 
Earthly Paradise,” “ The Roots of the 
Mountains” and many of his other 
works testify. 


Available from Newsagents and Bookstalls, 
or direct from the above address. 


_Near-Pacifism 


A VERY active supporter of this 
+ paper writes: “I have discovered 
a rather curious attitude of mind in 
many people. They are anxious to 
work for peace, and will help, but 
they do not like the words ‘ Paciiism’ 
or * Pacifist’: in fact, the words seem 
to have a devastating effect on them.” 


Few of us like the word “ Paci- 
fism” ourselves. It bears an acciden- 
tal but embarrassing resemblance to 
its opposite, “passive-ism.” Clearly, 
however, it is not just the word, but 
the thing itself, that has this devas- 
tating erect. We are not altogether 
surprised. \ 


After all, everybody wants peace, 
just as everybody wants the goods in 
the grocer’s window. It is the 
price that is the stumbling-block. If 
peace.could be had for the askeig, we 
should have had it long ago: and 
pacifism is precisely the reminder 
that peace, a tolerable peace, cannot 
be had for the asking. if everybody 
in Britain. stood up on their hind 
legs and-bleated “ keace” tomorrow, 
nothing whatever would be changed; 
but if only ten thousand declared 
firmly and finally that they had re- 
nounced war, history might begin to 
move. 

The worst, because the most insidi- 


ous, enemy of pacifism ig the “ peace 
movement ’—the movement, that is, 


* 


NE of the very few advantages of 
living in London is the opportu- 


generally labelled “near-pacifist.” | nity to see foreign—and especially 
Not all who cry “Peace! Peace!” | French and Italian—films. Why is 
are our allies. this opportunity denied to the Pro- 

Mr. Vyshinsky is not, for one.| Vinces? I am a financial imbecile, and 


maybe there are excellent reasons in 
terms of hard ari soft currency for 
the far greater number of such films 
being shown in American than in 
British towns. But are they the only 
reasons? / 
If so, it is high time the financial 
experts of “ Western Europe” were 
put onto liquidating them. For surely 
if anything can make “ mutual under- 
standing” more than a phrase to the 
masses of the peoples, it is the seeing 
of each other’s films? In Sweden 


Neither is Mr. Bevin. But Mr. Bevin, 
who has realised this fact—that “ dis- 
armament” can be merely a disarm- 
ing slogan—and has, on the basis of 
this realisation, elaborated a policy 
for the prevention of war, involving 
substantial self-sacrifice, does merit 
our sympathy and respect. He is 
nearer the pacifist in essentials than 
Ae sentimental so-called near-paci- 
Bt. ‘ 


And to us, at least, it seems in- 
tolerable that this policy of Bevin’s 


Lrist.... 


(owing to the backwardness of the 
Swedish industry) everyone gladly 
puts up with sub-heads for the 
pleasure of seeing British and Italian 
films. I canot believe that the English 
would not appreciate “ Four Steps in 
the Clouds” or “La Femme du 
Boulanger ” quite as much as most of 
the American pot-boilers they are 
treated to—if only they were given 
the same chance. Could not a begin- 
ning, at least, be made, with the intro- 
duction of Continental “shorts ” into 
the supporting programmes at pro- 
vincial cinemas? 


* 


PRE Management and Advisory 
Councils of Children’s Social 
Adjustment, Ltd., include a number of 
well-known pacifists: Vera Brittain, 
Sybil Thorndyke, Carl Heath, Bryan 
Anstey, Gwyneth Anderson. At a 
private meeting in a flat lent to the 
Company by’ Lady Sassoon last week, 
an appeal was launched for £6,000— 
the initial capital needed to establish 
a new home for maladjusted children. 
Mr. John Watson, a magistrate on 
one of London’s Juvenile Courts, spoke 
of the increase in juvenile delinquency, 
due to the disruption of thome-life 
during the war. Although the 1944 
Act makes provision for local authori- 
ties to establish hostels where children 
between 9 and 15 can receive the 
special attention they need, the supply 
still lags far behind the demand, and 
every week the himself has to send 
boys and girls to the Remand Homes. 
The proposed hostel in Hampshire 
will eventually be _ self-suporting, 
thanks to Government grants. The 
group in charge has first-hand experi- 
ence of the pioneer work conducted at 
Q camps. .Anyone interested in the 
project should write to the Secretary, 


Children’s Social Adjustment, 36, 
Carlton Hill, N.W.8. ~ 
* 


MPHE National Association of Proba- 

tion Officers is shortly to have a 
new Secretary—Frank Dawtry, PPU 
National Council member, and for 
some years secretary to the National 
Council for the Abolition of the 
Death Penalty. At its annual meeting 
last week, it was resolved to wind.ap 
the NCADP as a separate organisa- 
tion, and replace it by a committee of 
the Howard League for Penal Reform. 


“Members of long standing” 
(wrote Frank Dawtry and Theodora 
Calvert in their annual report) 
“will recall that the NCADP was 
originally created under the aus- 
pices of the Howard League, with 
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PENNY FOR THE GUY 7 
OW often have you heard that ; ioe 
in the last few days—or ‘weeks: | 

But it’s right that Guy Fawkes | 
should be so remembered. He was” 
one of the pioneers who suffer for | 
being ahead of their time: today it 18 
Parliament jtself that contrives 2 
Gunpowder Plot, with enough powder 
to blow up the world. 

Looking at those straw-stuffed 

sacks, 1 sometimes wonder whether 
our own Tough Guys will be simi) 
larly commemorated? JI hone sa- +) 

should like to celebrate the soiling O8F) 
militarism by turning gunpowder all) 
rockets back to their original, peacé=) | 
ful uses, But if it’s ever to happely 
we Shall need every penny we cae 
collect. So, just one more coppel) 
Mister, please. 


THE EDITOR. 


Contributions since 12 Oct.: £6 12s. 10 

Total for 1948: £653 4s. 7d. ie 

Please make cheques, etc., payable to Peace) s 
News Ltd., and address them to the 1 i 
Accountant, Peace News, 3 Blackstock) Rd» 
Ee PT 


the co-operation of other interested. © 
groups, primarily to liberate Roy 
Calvert to concentrate on researel | 
and on a=short intensive campaigh 
to educate public opinion on the 
question of the death penalty.” It 
has taken 28 years to achieve par 
of what it was hoped to do in three. yy 
years, and the work of educatwle 
must be continued.” | 


But both the NCADP and the 
Howard League have found that the 
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work work is interdependent. Capital F 
punishment remains the outstanding Den 
symbol of a punitive conception © maj 


justice, quite at variance with they) 
objectives of Penal Reform. 


* 


HE other day as I sat in my b 
~——deep, as it happened, in “T 
Betrayal of Christ by the Churches 
was brought’ back to earth @ 
ruptly (though that was not the i 
tention) by a hoarse voice croking 
my ear, “I see you are reading thing 
spiritual”: and at the same momen¥” 
a tract came fluttering into my laps 
For a moment I was dismayeds | 
The last thing I wanted, was. a come 
versation. I thanked the unseen hands 
and returned very firmly to thing® 
spiritual. Later, however, when I wae 
on the point of crumpling up the tract 
an awful thought crossed my mind: 
is this how it feels to be handed # 
PPU leaflet? After that, the onl¥ | 
thing to do was to read it. } 
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should be derided and opposed by 
people who are not willing to face 
and prepare for the alternative, with 
all that that may involve in terms of 
totalitarian occupation. Such people 
do no good; they can do infinite 
harm. Without bringing their pro- 
fessed objective of “peace” one step 
nearer, they confuse what remains of 
the moral sense of this country. 
Thev are exactly what Mr. Morgan 
Phillips thas called them, “political 
innocents being taken for a ride by 
the Communists.” 


To safeguard and strengthen that 
moral sense is the pacifist’s first re- 
sponsibility. It is, indeed, his 
raison d’éire—for no-one can pretend 
that in war-time he has any. other. 
The pacifist, when he renounces war, 


Comments on Commentary 


rpwo examples of muddled thought 
in Maurice Cranston’s Commen- 
tary last week require a reply. 
Regarding the Field Sport Society’s 
campaign to protect the country- 
man’s heritage”—surely it cannot 
logically be condemned by any person 
who, like Mr. Cranston, still holds 
that killing for food is necessary. It 
has been abundantly proved in theory 
and practice by dieticians the world 
over that flesh is, for mankind, .not 
only an unnecessary article of food, 
but a positively dangerous one, to the 
eating of which many toxic diseases 
ean be traced. Moreover, cattle farm- 
ing and the meat trade are accom- 


knows very well what he is about. He | Panied by everyday incidents of . 
is weakening the military defence of Sea which are staggering in their 
callousness. . 


his country, with results that are 
quite unpredictable, results that may 
actually include the precipitation of 
agsression. He has resolved to incur 
that risk, and if necessary to resist 
an aggressor unarmed, rather than 
Stave off war at the’ price of self- 
violation. 


We do not say that military weak- 
ness does precipitate aggression, only 
that it may do; we’do not contend 
that war is prevented by fear of de- 
feat, only that it may he—as it was 
in May 1938, and might have been in 
September, if it is true that the Ger- 
man Generals intended to depose 
Hitler before Munich. 


But the “near-pacifist’ who. on 
some specious excuse engendered by 
ignorance of the past fifteen years, or 
the assumption that love must be 


Since this knowledge has been avail- 
able for hundreds of years, it is ob- 
vious that thinking men who choose 
to ignore it in order to please their 
palates are just as guilty of “ taking 
pleasure in the suffering of animals 
as the huntsmen whom‘Mr. Cranston 
so rightly criticises. The need is thus 
for a complete philosophy of humanity 
rather than partial emotionalism. 

Mr. Cranston’s comments on the 
current crime wave are, of course, 
irrelevant to the cause. The Socialism 
which he apparently supports has 
given us. an absurdly top-heavy 
economy in which the majority of the 
population are merely administrators, 
and are accordingly living, parasiti- 
cally on the comparatively insufficient 
produce (of food and consumer goods) 
of the minority of productive workers. 
¢ hi U a The result is a shorfage of essential 
of his country without facing the pos- | goods, and the inevitable black-market 
sible consequences, or standing for | in which even the most righteous axe 
anything to redeem them, deserves | glad to deal. 
most of the epithets generally re- In such conditions public morality 
ef Ode for the conscientious objector | is thrown overboard, since it has be- 

mself. come plain -to see that crime does in-* 
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deed pay. Legions of police will not 
alter the causes; the only answer to 
tha problem is a realistic economy, 
and, of course, a cessation of the 
wastage of man-power in abortive 


“ defence.” 
DOUGLAS NICHOLSON. 
60 Hollydale Rd. 
London, S.E?15. 


Increasing D.P.s 


WFICHAEL SORENSEN has taken 
+14 some of my words out of their 
context and in quoting me has added 
words of his own, 

The essential difference between the 
case of Prisoners of War and Civilian 
German Workers is that the former 
were being detained here whether 


LETTERS 


they wished to remain or not, whereas 
the latter are to be returned whether 
they wish to return or not. I have 
explained fully why many of ¢hem do 
not wish to do so—if return is the 
word to use in the case of.so many of 
them. I did net demand any guaran- 


tees for them, and know quite well.- 


that neither homes nor employment 
can be guaranteed. That is precisely 
why they wish to remain here. There 
are already some millions of Dis- 
placed Persons in Germany. To add to 
their numbers will not help to find 
a solution of the problems of pro- 
viding homes and employment ‘for 


these. ' 
WM, J. LYON. 


YMCA Agricultural Hostel, 
Alton Road, 
Ross-oh-Wye. 


Through the “Curtain” 


Tt ought to be a matter of encour- 
agement for readers to know that 
throughout the period of tension in 


the Berlin area, I have been in com 
tinuous contact with German. frien 
in the Soviet Zone. Letters to a 
fro have reached their destinatiO® | 
regularly, and over a period of eigh — 
teen months no letter of mine hha 
been opened by the Russians. i | 

Both my friend and I comment , 
reasonably freely on political an@ 
economic conditions, and occasional?” 
I enclose cuttings from progressi¥? 
periodicals (including: Peace News 
in my iletters. . 

Only once has a food parcel beet 
tampered with, which contras 
favourably with the experiences ? 
other senders to the Western Zone® — 

As my German friend puts it, “1? | 
only the politicians would do as is 
common people are thinking a 
acting! The politicians are talking 
and losing friends while people lik 
you are acting and gaining frie? 
for your country.” 


WILL HAYDEN: © 
“ Burcot,” The Common, 
aoe Surrey. 


Memorials ad infinitum 


HE other day I came across # 

somewhat grim provision in thé 
redent Local Government Act, 1948 fF 
which may be of some interest to yOu? J 
readers. 

Dealing with the powers of local i 
authorities to spend money on W& 
memorials, a passage runs: 

“The matters on which expen vi 

diture may be incurred under * 

said section one shall include oh 

alteration of any memorial to wh ne | 
that section applies so a8 to be. | 

at serve as a memorial in connect f 

with any war subsequent to that 7” 
connection orth which tt 


erected. ...’ om : 
DENIS HAYES: | 


14. Riverside Avenue, - 
East Molesey, Surrey. 
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SWISS 
| DEMOCRACY WORKS 


for # 


By Maurice Cranston 


FONHE Parliament of Switzer- 
: land is the Federa! Assem- 
bly, which consists of two 
houses, a “Standerat ” or Coun- 
cil of States, and a “ National- 
rat,” or National Council. The 
first is composed of 44 members, 
Chosen and paid by the 22 can- 


i a tons of the Confederation, two 
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for each canton. 

The National Council, according to 
a law passed on September 25, 1942, 
Consists of 194 representatives of the 
Swiss people chosen in direct election 
for four years at the rate of. one 
deputy for every 22,000 citizens. 
/filections are by proportional repre- 
Sentation, and the votes of the parties 
are fairly constant, only varying by a 
felatively small amount from election 
to election. 

The chief parties in Switzerland are 
the Radical Democrats, the Catholic 
Conservatives, the Social Democrats, 
the Liberal Conservatives, the Agra- 
‘Tians and the Communists. A handful 

of MP’s are Independents. 


LARGEST PARTY 


For a long time the Radical- 
Democratic Party had an absolute 
Majority in the Swiss Parliament. It 
lost this majority when proportional 


representation was introduced in 1919,_ 


but it became the largest party in the 
Lower House after the 1947 election. 
It is represented in all parts of the 
country and in all classes of the popu- 


lation, and is _ historically the 
Protagonist of the principles of 
liberalism. 


_ As its name implies, the Catholic- 
Conservative party is recruited from 
the Catholic and mixed cantons. Its 
sattitude is federalistic and conserva- 
“tive. In addition it represents the 


‘social teaching of the Catholic church. 


| 
| 


Its left wing is recruited from the 
Christian social trades unions, who 
Oceupy the second place in importance 
in all trade unions. The influence of 


HALLAM TENNYSON 


has recently returned from India where he 

as been’ working for two years on a village 
tehabilitation project organised by the 
friends’ Service Unit, work which brought 
him into close contact with Gandhi's Ash- 
tam (Community) at Sevagram, near Wardha, 
| Together with his wife, Hallam Tennyson 
Visited Gandhi at Sevagram at the time of 
the outbreak of the communal rioting which 
Drecipitated the events leading to the Mahat- 
™a’s death. It was from them that Gandhi 
Teceived his first eye-witness account of the 
Utbreak. 


The author will be contributing two fur- 
ther articles on 


The Non-Violent Society 


i ANY who have the great- 
est respect for Gandhi as a 
human being, whether or not 
they are pacifists, are apt to be 
Impatient of the economic and educa- 
tional theories which he developed 
through. his life-long “experiment 
With truth.” All machinery is evil, 
et’s put on a loin cloth and meet our 
Needs from a goat and a spinning 
Wheel—this would fairly sum up the 
faricature that we have allowed to 
become : fixed in our minds. All very 
Medisval. and saintly, we think, but 
(efinitely not of this world, not any- 
thing concerning ourselves. 

We laugh with affectionate amuse- 
Tent at the thought of the old man 
Addressing vast meetings through a 
Microphone or making a long dis- 
‘ance call to Delhi from his village 
hut. It proves, you see, that even he 
“ould not put his ideas into practice. 


SIGNIFICANCE FOR WEST 


I wonder with how many this atti- 
Mde would survive a visit to Seva- 
yam? It certainly did not with us. 
© left convinced that the whole ¢x- 
jetiment had a profound and search- 

£ significance for the West. 
Behind all the work was Gandhi’s 
weoviction that non-violence is more 
onan merely getting on, well with 
to 2 neighbours. He wanted to go 
a lhe, roots of the society in which 
th m lived and search out the canker 
fre. For if our very ordering of 
the®ty, makes for war, what will all 
of individuals avail 


indness 
“st it? At Sevagram, then, we 


the Catholic-Conservative party is 
particularly great in the Council of 
States. 

The Social-Democratic party was 
the largest after 1948, but lost first 
place in 1947. It is mainly composed 
of industrial workers, then come civil 
servants, teachers, etc. At times, 
more especially after the first World 
War, it adopted Marxist principles in 
their class-war and even revolutionary 
aspects. Since then it has returned 
to democratic principles and an evolu- 
tionary form of socialism. It is in 
close touch with the trades unions, 
which have stood the test as suppor- 
ters of democracy, and have.won 
widespread recognition as the legiti- 
mate representatives of working-class 
interests. 

The Communists, who now aall 
themselves the Labour Party, have in- 
ereased their following since the 
second World War, but their success 
in the stable political conditions of 
Switzerland is not over-whelming. | 

In the Swiss Parliament, as with 
most others, the Upper House is more 
to the Right than the Lower House. 
The Socialists, who have several seats 
more than the Catholic-Conservatives 
in the Nationalrat, have considerably 
fewer in the much smaller Standerat. 
This is simply because the Left-wing 
cantons are the most thickly populated 
cantons—the industrial workers being, 
in Switzerland, as elsewhere, the 
backbone of the Socialist movement— 
while the agricultural classes are, as 
is usual, Conservative. 


COALITION & COMPROMISE 


A national Party struggle such as 
exists in France and England and 
America is quite unknown in Switzer- 
land. The Swiss constitution makes 
for coalition government. The exe- 
cutive committee usually has men 
from three and sometimes more 
parties. The essence of the system is 
compromise. Swiss politicians are in 
any case moderate, the Socialists 
more conservative and the Conserva-, 
tives more progressive than those who 
flourish elsewhere. 

Occupational associations and other 
economic organizations are believed 
by some observers to have robbed the 
parties of their influence. Lord 
Bryce, an authority on constitutional 
history, gives ten reasons for their 
weakness. In addition to the social 
homogeneity of the Swiss people and 
the weakening of party influence. by 
the referendum, he makes special men- 
tion of the following points: the form 
of the constitution (e.g., monarchy or 
republic) is not a subject of discus- 


see economics, health and education 
all organised along non-violent lines: 
a new and revolutionary society in 
microcosm. 

The Gandhian economy is village- 
centred. The headquarters of the 
All-India Village Industries, run by 
Dr. J. C. Kumarappa, are a labora- 
tory where experinients. are carried 
on to see how the village community 
can become increasingly self-suffi- 
cient in primary necessities, and how 
the methods in use in village indus- 
tries can be improved without a 
capital expenditure that is beyond 
the means of the average villager. 

The industries carried on are: 
flour grinding, paddy  husking, 
molasses from toddy palm, oil press- 
ing with bullocks, carpentry, bee- 
keeping, spinning, onaint making, 
lamp making, pottery,. soap and 
paper making. In each of them im- 
provements have been made in the 
machines and apparatus which have 
reduced the drudgery of the work. 

The All-India Spinners’ Associa- 
tion pndertake the whole process of 
cloth production, from the growing 
of the raw cotton to the finished 
cloth. . 

This village basis does not pre- 
clude the centralisation of such in- 
dustries as steel, power, communica- 
tions, transport and shipping which 
are not otherwise practicable. These 
should subserve villaf&e industry and, 
as a necessary adjunct to it, be socia- 
lised and as far as possible run on 
co-operative lines, 

The village industries themselves, 
however, would be on a cottage basis 
—the products marketed co-opera- 
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STATE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT 
The Swiss are good democrats. 


sion; religious conflicts have died 
down; there are no persons whose 
ambition tempts them to create 
parties of their own; further, he men- 
tioned the distaste for protessional- 
ism in politics and the absence of the 
sporting type which takes to™ politics 
as a game and stirs up conflicts which 
would be out of keeping with the 
seriousness of. politics in Switzerland. 


BUSINESSLIKE 


Lord Bryce called the Swiss Parlia- 
ment the most businesslike legislative 
body in the world. There are about 
four sessions of three weeks each in 
the year; the houses meet at 8 o’clock 
in the morning. Seats are arranged 
in a semi-circle, and each member is 
provided with a comfortable chair 
and desk. Most of the ntembers spend 
their time reading the newspapers. 
Hach of them has a set of earphones. 
There is little oratory and speeches 
are short. A division takes about a 
minute. 


It is this Parliament which elects 
the Swiss Federal Executive—seven 
men strong. Both houses meet to- 
gether for this purpose, and propor- 
tional representation is not used. In 
theory, therefore, one party, if it had 
a simple majority, could capture the 
executive. In fact, there has long 
been an understanding between the 
main parties to share the ministerial 
seats. Ministers are paid 28,000 
francs a year, and are strictly for- 
bidden to earn anything outside. 
After ten years they are entitled to 
pensions, and most Swiss Ministers 
are re-elected aften enough to get 
them. 

Mr. Brooks in his book “ Civie 


Training in Switzerland,” said that 
members of the Swiss Executive 
“continue to be grossly overworked 
and grossly underpaid, but not one of 
them has ever. been guilty of corrup- 
tion in office.” 

Nevertheless, after the fireworks of 
the English and French parliaments, 
there is no denying that the Swiss is 
dull. The outside world very rarely 
hears about Swiss politics, although 
most people have a vague notion that 
the Swiss system is exemplary. And 
on the principle that good news is no 
news, the foreign papers do not pub- 
lish many reports from Switzerland. 
{ do not think any English or Ameri- 
can newspaper has a staff reporter in 
Berne; they rely on the agencies and 
on correspondents in Geneva, which 
is not so much @ Swiss centre as a 
clearing-house for international news. 

It is not a case, however, that Swiss 
politics are never spirited. On the 
contrary. It happens that Parliament 
is the quietest political unit in a com- 
plex political structure: it is in can- 
ton politics and local politics that the 
Swiss get really combative. Such 
quarrrels do not occur under orders 
from party whips; they are quarrels 
on the merits of particular issues. 

That is another striking charac- 

_ teristic of the Swiss: they are good 
democrats, but hardly enthusiastic 
party men. I suspect it is a very good 
thing that Swiss are not party men; 
for it means they have learned to be 
independent, which is very different 
from being, as so many English and 
French people are, apathetic; it means 
also that they have learned to govern 
themselves, in the strictest and best 
sense of the word. 


THE SEVAGRAM LABORATORY 


tively and as near as possible to the 
centres of production. Only surplus 
goods would be exported from the 
area. By these means only can we: 

(i) exercise our moral responsibility as 
consumers and not support through our 
purchases the exploitation or impoverish- 
ment of others; 

(ii) limit the greed and concentration of 
power or ‘wealth that large-scale indus- 
trialisation involves and which tends un- 
iavoidably to cut-throat competition for 
world markets; and 

(ili) restore work to its true dignity as 
a means of developing the creative faculties 
of man and rescue him from the soulless 
drudgery in which industrialism has im- 
prisoned him and from which, at present, 
he only finds release in even longer hours 
of compensatory idleness and mass enter- 
tainment. 


At Sevagram, in addition, is the 
headquarters of the Basic Education 
Trust,* with a school attached, where 
children are boarded from the Basic 
Schools started in the loca] villages. 

SCIENCE ‘AND COMPOSTING 

Every subject taught in the school 
is correlated to some craft or acti- 
vity of daily living. One day we 
watched a class having a science 
lesson over the compost heap. Even 
the caste Hindu children have to 
learn to dig up the trench latrines 
and add the soil to the heap. 

The children do all the catering 
and marketing for the establishment 
us part of their education. At the 
hospital, local village girls are 
trained in midwifery and rural hy- 
giene and sent back to their own 
villages as servants of the people. It 
is expected that the villagers them- 


* A full account of! the Basie Education 
Trust’s work by Barbara Hartland appeared 
in’ Peace News on July 2, 9 and i6, 1948. 


selves will provide them with skelter 
and maintenance. 

Sevagram, however, is more than 
a mere experimental station. So 
catching are the ideals which it 
strives to put into practice that no 
one who goes there is likely to forget 
the visit. How is this? In the first 
place everyone, whether secretary of 
the Basic Education Committee or 
local cowman helping on the school 
farm, eats together, in the main din- 
ing hall the food that has been 
cooked and prepared by the children 
themselves. Everyone, too, is ex- 
pected to help clean the rice and len- 
tils before lunch and look after the 
lavatories. 


The children and the trainees, who 
are sent to the Ashram from ali over 
India, seeing those in authority busy 
on such tasks, no longer regard fhem 
as mere drudgery. Then again the 
attack on slovenliness is unceasing. 
Everywhere there are clocks and, 
bells to announce the different. acti- 
vities of the centre—each with their 
own distinctive chime! The trivial 
routine of daily living is charged 
with a constant significance. 

All this makes Sevagram sound, however’ 
effective, somewhat grim and austere as well. . 
In fact nothing could be further from the 
truth. No-one who saw it could ever forget 
the enthusiastic and uninhibited way in which 
the school children organised the tnaditional 
festival in honour of the bulls that had just 
finished the ploughing. And in everything 
they do there is evidence of this same intense 
enjoyment of life. Even the onions in the 
store room, for which they are responsible, 
were laid out in neat patterns on the sack- 
ing! These were not children inhibited by a 
grim, monastic rule, but living witnesses to 
the possibility of a new ordering of society— 
® Society that would be gay, disciplined and 


non-violent. > 
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ASHRAM 
v. STATE 


MAHATMA GANDHI: An Interpre- 
tation, by Dr. E. Stanley Jones. 
Hodder and Stoughton, 7s. 6d. 


HERE are two themes in- 
tertwined in this book: the 
theme of Gandhi the liberator of 
India and potentially the new 
‘saviour of the world from vio- 


lénce and final disaster, and the 
the Hindu who 


‘was unable to accept Christianity in 


re ah 


the evangelical sense, who still found 
his salvation in Hinduism though 


' acknowledging a deep debt to Jesus, 


as also to Tolstoy. Ruskin and 


’ Thoreau. 


To the first Gandhi, Stanley Jones 


| hag capitulated, and the book is born 
of his gratitude to a man from whom 
\ he admits to having learned more of 
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© valuing highly 


Christ than from “any other man in 
East or West.” 


To the second Gandhi, the Hindu, 
the principles of 
Christ but not reaching, nor perhaps 
desiring the same personal relation- 
ship with him that for Stanley Jones 


' is Christianity, our author maintains 


an intimate, deeply sympathetic and 
friendly relationship, yet one of i- 
dependence and spiritual distance. 


Both are loving relationships. Both 
present interesting features. But 
neither as it seems to me, is com- 
pletely satisfying. On the one hand 
the’ capitulation is premature. It 1s 
not yet by any means certain that 
Gandhi’s method of non-violent re- 
sistance is so conclusively Christian 
as Jones believes. On the other, 
it must be observéd that Jones 
évangelicalism is not by any means 
the only, nor perhaps the highest ap- 
proach to Christian truth, and hence 
to a true valuation of Gandhi’s faith 
jand vision. 


So far as possible the narrative is 
maintained throughout on a personal 
level and this is in part responsible 
for some idealisation of history. At 
times God seems to be the princi- 
pal-actor on the stage of the Indian 
national struggle. e “prepares ” 
Gandhi. He “prepares” the British 
Labour Party. By their happy con- 
junction at a fortunate moment of 
time India wins and is given her 
freedom. Therg is no mention of the 
Labour Party’s thoroughly bad 
record in regard to India during’ its 
earlier periods of office. 


There is idealisation of the future, 
too, in the author’s naive expecta- 
tions with regard to the adoption of 
non-violent principles in America (in 
the hypothetical case of a Russian 
invasion). It is obvious that in 
America, as here, the non-violent 
conception rung directly contrary to 
the ingrained habits and dominant 
impulses of Western civilisation, and 
would necessitate, for its effective 
working, an ethical revolution. 


One of the best chapters is headed 
“Sevagram v. Delhi.” It is_ the 
Ashram versus the State. In Delhi 

“* Instead of Sevagram’s sincerity 

we have diplomacy, instead of sim- 

plicity we have Bureaucracy, instead of 
self-suffering when others go wrong we 
have an infliction of penalty on the wrong- 
doer through law and order, and instead of 

soul-force we have the physical force of a 

modern nation with its reliance on military 

power.” 

We are led to believe that this 
conflict, which means so much for 
the future of India, is felt acutely 
by Nehru himself. The Sarvodaya 
movement will endeavour to hold aloft 
the essential, Gandhist principles of 
Troth and Non-Violence. Will it 
be able to permeate the political life 
of India therewith? Or will Seva- 
gram be a new martyrdom, as one 
Indian leader is reported to have 
said? The dangers are clear enough 
to people so: disillusioned with the 


aggressive will, characteristic of 
Western industry and politics, as 
ourselves. 


It may yet be found when the poli- 
tical method has proved its final 
bankruptcy that in this Jesus_ of 


Nazareth showed a higher wisdom « 


even than that of Gandhi, for he ap- 
mears to have rejected quite deliber- 
ately the precise task that Gandhi 
chose to attempt, viz: the task of 
nationalist liberation. 


ROBERT M. ENTWISTLE. 


-be a 


ED GiwAN EPOCH 


The West at Bay, by Barbara Ward. 


Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d. 


T is impossible to put aside Miss Barbara Ward’s “ The West 
at Bay” without being impelled to the conclusion that the 
history of Western civilisation, as opposed to a mere phase of 
international relations, is at a decisive epoch. Those who have 


studied Toynbee’s exegesis will 
find certain familiar landmarks 
in the present conflict of ide- 
ologies which is driving both 
sides to suicidal lengths in an_ effort 
of self-preservation. They will-have 
their imaginations awakened to the 
responsibility which history will, most 
assuredly, fasten on to nations and 
individuals alike for the disintegra- 
tion, should it come, of a society 
which possessed the means of sur- 


vival, but which was too inept, too: 


doubting and too exhausted to com- 
mand them. 

The Western nations are meeting 
a challenge on several planes, all of 
which are manifestations of the same 
crisis. For too long have they wal- 
lowed in materialism, filled their tills 
and prayed for their salvation once a 
week. Since their spiritual life was 
only given an airing as a matter of 
routine, it was not surprising that it 
was. found te be an unimportant 
factor in an analysis which was later 
to become the very religious foun- 
dation of half Europe. Neither is it 
surprisiny, as Miss Ward points out, 
that the soul of man, so neglected in 
the upsurge.of industrial society in 
the West, should be entirely forgotten, 
even on Sunday’s, in the great prole- 
tarian society of Eastern “ Europe 
which deals only in masses. 

We may blame Karl Marx for a 
good deal of what is happening today. 
‘For the rest, we must blame our own 
selfishness and blindness. If, along- 
side the exportation of our own in- 
dustrial knowledge to the uttermost 
part of the earth we could have ex- 
ported exemplary conduct in the 
treatment of our workers we might 
little less shame-faced and 
guilty today. The monster of 
materialism which we have raised up 
challenges us to mortal combat and 
will not be overeome by hesitant and 
tentative methods. 

The first task has been to convince 
the West that it has a challenge to 
meet. Not all, by far, are prepared 
even at this date to unite their en- 
deavours with those of other nations 
to achieve a common destiny. They 
are .strangely suspicious of their own 
friends, They fear such undefined 
terrors as “American imperialism ” 
more than “Soviet imperialism,” 
though whence their fears arise it is 


difficult to diagnose. They overlook, 
as Miss Ward points out, the fact 
that one of the features of Marshall 
aid which commends itself most to 
Americans, and for which it was 
largely voted, is the fact that at the 
end of five years the necessity for 
American financial intervention in the 
European economy will largely have 
been removed. 

“When one remembers how dire 
was Europe’s plight in 1947, how 
desperate its needs for help and how 
ready some of its more hardly pressed 
governments were to give away any- 
thing they were asked for, America’s 
restraint can only mean one thing to 
the uublassed eye, that imperialist 
control of Europe was neither the 
open nor covert aim of ERP,” Miss 
Ward so correctly observes. What, 
too, one might ask, were the strings 
attached to the loan made to Britain 
in 1946, and what limits has America 
placed to Britain’s domestic policy of 
industrial nationalisation as a con- 
dition of assistance under the Mar- 
shall Plan? But, of course, if 
America is not being blamed for “ im- 
perialism ” she is being castigated for 
“isolation” when a good deal of her 
so-called misconduct in regard to 
Europe is plain naivety. 

But the acerbity of the critics of 
the Marshall Plan is nothing com- 
pared with that of those confronted 
with what Miss Ward calls Western 
Association which would embrace an 
area “from Scandinavia to the Pyren- 
ees, from the Elbe to Donegal.” The 
listed objections ‘with which the 
author faithfully deals could intimi- 
date the stoutest hearts. Simply to 
read them is to gain the impression 
that such a monstrously wicked idea 
had never before been brought to 
birth. The gravest of these is that 
East would be permanently divided 
from West, as if they were not 
divided before any Western statesman 
oe thought about such an associa- 
jon. 

I find it difficult to restrain com- 
mendation of this book. It is the 
first great literary contribution to a 
very grave occasion. Where it does 
not guide it will provoke, and the 
provocation of thought is the first 
thing necessary to keep the Com- 
missar from the door. 


LLEWELLYN CHANTER. 


A Myth Refuted 


The Writer and Politics, by George 
Woodcock. Porcupine Press, 
10s. 6d. 

JN Bread and Wine, Silone makes 
Spina ask himself, “It it pos 

sible to take part in political life, to 

devote oneself to the service of a 

Party, and remain sincere?-” 

The understandable paradox of 
Mr. Woodcock’s book is that, while 
he does not see the writer divorced 
from a politico-social scene, he can 
yet answer Spina in his title essay: 
“The very, nature of political groups 
: makes it impossible for the 
writer to remain within them and 
keep his integrity.” 

It is the paradox of the artist ex- 
isting at all in these days. Can he, 
in fact, escape the political world? 
Hasn’t even a Rilke political impli- 
cations? Yes, I think he has, but 
I’m not sure {that Mr. Woodcock 
would agree that there are such 


things as exclusively aesthetic and: 


literary values. If he does, then he 
doesn’t make it plain that he does, 
for his criticism is social criticism. 
But the paradox that even the ex- 
clusively aesthetic and literary 
values do not, in the way they are 
expressed in the work and life of 4 
writer, escape a political significance, 
exists just the same: . 
And this is what emerges m @ 
series of Essays from “The Writer 
and Politics” and “The Political 
Myth” to Proudhon, Herzen, Kropot- 
kin, Orwell, Graham Greene, Silone, 


Kafka and Warner, with 


Koestler, 
essays added to 


three -unrelated 
make good weight. 

As differing as the subjects are, 
thev all present the same problem of 
the individual against the awtocracy 
of the State. I had to read this book 
in snatches in all sorts of peculiar 
places; invariably I came to it with 
that hopeless hangover of depression 
from the morning’s news. And lL 
found its faith, its steady workman- 
like method, and Mr. Woodcock’s un- 
assuming but quietly implied optim- 
ism, all very refreshing. 

It might be of no prefit now to 
speculate what the result might have 
been, if Kropotkin’s libertarian in- 
fluence had prevailed in Russia, or 
what the strange, irrepressible Her- 
zen might have done in the face of 
Communism. But it is profitable to 
remember Kropotkin’s researches in- 
to “mutual aid” among animals 
(and Mr. Woodcock does a timely 
service in reminding us of it) and 
the part it has “played in the de- 
velopment of social activities.” 

It is profitable to be reminded of 
Silone saying: 2 

“There is still another myth to be re- 
futed. It is that in all countries where the 
means of expressing opinions are monopo- 
lised by the State men can no longer think 
freely and boldly.e. . The most audacious 
thoughts on liberty have come from nations 

where liberty had ceased to exist. . . . 


Humen liberty and human dignity are con- 
ceptions that will. never perish.” 


And thank you, Mr. Woodcock, for 
this “seed beneath the snow.” 
HARDIMAN SCOTT 


Scientist 
and Humanist 


Essays in Science and Philosophy, by 
the late Professor A. N, 
Whitehead. Hutchinson, 15s. 


HE death of Alfred North White-, 47 


" head just two years ago deprived 
the western world not only of one 0 
its greatest scientific and philosophi- 
cal thinkers, but also of a great 
humanist, for whom the significance 
of human history and the achieve- 
ments of man in literature, art and 
religion were a vital concern. The 
present volume is a_ collection of 
papers on a variety of subjects, some 
of them technical others more popu- 
lar, posthumously edited. They cer 
tainly give a vivid and inspiring 
picture of a very notable personality 
and a great mind. : 


Of particular personal interest are” 
those in the first section called “ per- 
sonal,” in which Whitehead combines 
reminiscence of his own upbringing 
and education with a profoundly in- 
teresting appraisement of traditions 
and milieus. I have never read any- 
thing more satisfying than the paper | 
“England ‘and the Narow Seas,” | 
beautifully written, penetratingly 
wise and quickened with human 
recollection. 


Readers of this journal will pro- 
bably not in the main turn to the 
more technical papers of science and 
mathematics. But they will find 
much that is of interest and value in 
Whitehead’s reflections on various 
educational topics, such as the add- 
ress (designed for English school- 
boys) on “Education and Selt- 
education.” 


One of the papers is directly poli- 
tical in its theme; 
Sanity,” written just before the out-J 
break of World War Two. It is, of 
melancholy interest to trace the lines™ 
of prescience and the limits to what? 
even a Whitehead could then foresee. 
A note which must have been written 
shortly before His death states that 
then he saw | 


“No hope for the future of civilisation | 
apart from world unity based on sym- 
pathetic. compromise within a framework 
of morality which the United Nations Or- 
ganisation now represents.” 


Whitehead was no absolute paci- | 


‘fist, but he profoundly believed that) | 3 


armed force could never be justified 
except as a last recourse for the de- 
fence of all western civilisation: 


“War is a throw-back from civilisation © 


for victors and vanquished, whatever he 
the initial objects of these crusades. Even, 
supposing victory, we must weigh carefully « 
the losses against the gains. . 
to notice is that war, even if successful, — 
can only increase the malignant excitement. © 
The remedy is peace, fostering the slow - 
growth of civilised feelings. War may be 
necessary. to guard world civilisation. But % 
for Central Europe the effective remedy is © 
peace. 


Our own culture will be a much 
poorer thing if it does not continue 
to produce great liberal humanists 
such as Whitehead—and a reading | 


public capable of profiting from his) 7 


wisdom. 


JOHN W. HARVEY. ’ . 
rr 
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for each extra dozen, 7 dozen and upwards 94-7 


ORDER A SAMPLE SET NOW. 


Sia cards: 2/3 


with particulars of 
DISCOUNTS-FOR-FUNDS, 
PRIVATE CARDS, ETC. 


Help Peace News work for peac® 7 
by buying and recommending 


ENDSLEIGH CARD® 
3 Blackstock Road, London, N-45, 
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iW] i()N. July 2, Peace News publicised the case of Mr. A. C. Barrington, 


| President of the New Zealand Christian Pacifist Society, who was 


Mthout a special permit. 


Ors Lass Loos © | 


| 


wit Court has reversed the decision, 
» that Mr. Barrington will once 
n have to face the Magistrate’s 
lrt. Even now he is not sure of a 
Mviction, believing that if the full 
tS are placed before the Court it 
Hl be clear that the Council has em- 
peyed an obsolete bye-law to discri- 
Fnate prossly against the expression 
Opinions with which it disagrees. 


Before the Full Court, Mr. Barring- 
' pleaded his own case forcibly for 
®@ Space of three hours. “The law- 
Is, he writes, “ were in agreement 
One point, and that a rather stag- 
Ing one to the layman who has 
diy imagined that orr freedoms 
f’ve broadened down from precedent 
Dprecedent and are therefore bound 
™ be enshrined in the law: they 
ereed before the learned judges that 
re is no right in law for the people 
assemble in @ public place! At 
e # their assembling is an ‘ excused 
d Spags,” or, as Mr. Sim, KC, put 
d }©*a licensed nuisance.’ O Freedom 
n 
8 


tO rom) 


SS YAO 


WS om 


mtorw 


1! Speech and. Assembly.” 
ia Plain man’s viewpoint 


is apreement and went on: “I sup- 
MSe it is natural for legal men to 
Dek to the law to see what men may 
ry ye may not do. But it is not so with 
} jfdinary men and women whom I nay 
yim to represent, and perhaps I 
ss!) jay be pardoned it L try to present 
ii |) Plain man’s view of freedom. 
'“ When, may I ask, have the people in 


))) free land, reared on traditions of free- 
Dom, needed to peer into statutes to find 


| 
re t In opening his case he referred to 


ib Whether they have a right to do what is 
i © normal, natural, essential function of 
free men in a free society, citizens in a 
oI q P8™ocracy? It mnfay' be necessary in a 
a- jolice state’ but surely not here. The 
rk ; @aW may not say positively that there is 
re puch a right, but once take it away and you 
# “4Vven’t got democracy or freedom either. 
i- | effect it dismisses the idea of freedom of 
ua ; ech from practical consideration alto- 
al 7?) €ether. Do.we need a law on the Statute 
od | 490k to say we may live ar breathe? 


ee a “Consider the case of the citizen 
i. ° feels ‘he has ideas that are impor- 
Pot for society and the world. As 


be i true citizen he must therefore try 
# put them forward and persuade 
cee ple to accept them. But at first, 
il, @lurally, he is in a minority. His 
it. 7 Hlews may be right or wrong. The 
te mest way to settle that is by open 
ut a cussion, the free play of argument. 
is 7}? achieve. this “proving” he must 


il heck the people, go where they as- 


“ible or pass and proclaim his truth, 


1¢! iting argument, support or opposi- 
tS 8%. This is an ancient and honour- 
‘g custom, especially in free 
18! |Mmocratic societies. 


| But in this case what do we find? 


of | PLEASE READ CAREFULLY 


MATEST TIME for copy: Monday 
|e publication. 


ty, 2 RMS: Cash with order, 3d, per 


Wsecuted by the Wellington City Council for holding open-air meetings 
The Magistrate’s Court declared the war-time 
e-law requiring such a permit invalid; but the City Council! appealed 
‘inst the Magistrate’s decision to the Full Court. 


News has now reached us that the The City Council says, ‘No, you are 


not to be permitted to reach the people 
in the open anywhere in Wellington.’ 
What is the remedy? You may say, 
‘Change the Council.’ But the power 
they have taken to themselves pre- 


vents the citizen from peacefully pur-, 


suing that aim—unless, of course, he 
has great resources for publicity, 
hiring of halls, and so on. The 
Village Green, the Common, no longer 
exist. The Town Hall is not often 
available and is very expensive—and 
in any case does not meet the need 
to reach the people who may never be 
persuaded to attend meetings in a 
hall or church. Is there to be nowhere 
of the face of God’s good earth where 
free men may meet freely without 
being beholden to anybody, going cap 
in hand asking to be ‘dispensed a 
privilege’ which may be arbitrarily 
refused? 


A citizen’s duty 


“What then is the citizen to do? 
If he is siricere he must proceed with 
what he feels to be his duty to his 
beliefs and to society and go on ptt- 
ting his views forward in spite of the 
ban. He is willing, of course, to ac- 
cept whatever consequences may be 
involved, but he has a right to expect 
that at some stage freedom and free 
speech will be vindicated.” 

Since the Full Court decision was 
made known, -Mr. Barrington has 
again applied to the Wellington City 
Council for permission ‘to hold an 
open-air meeting, and again been re- 
fused. In accordance with the prin- 
ciples expressed in his defence, he has 
therefore held the meeting without 
permission. 


TEN YEARS AGO 


From Peace News, Noyember 5, 1938 


RAF stations in the Near East and 
Africa play inter-station games of 
rugby football during the winter 
season. 

The procedure is for one team to 


fly ma “Valencia” bomber trans- 


port plane to the other on one day, 
play the game on the following day, 
and return on the third day. 

Such machines cost £100 per hour 
to fly, and a maximum distance for 
one game is 2,500 miles. 
£8,000 18 spent on transporting a 
team to and from a football game. 

1 * * 


One thousand poster paraders are 
to take part in a number of poster 
parades converging on the West End 
of London on Nov. 12. 
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MEETINGS 


LEAH MANNING, M.P., on 

reach to Peace,” Kingsway 

~2, Wed., Nov. 10, at 1.15 
‘National Peace Council. 


nationalities. Beautifully .situated in 
quiet Cotswold. valley within 
reach of Stroud. Finlayson, 
bridge House, nr. Stroud, Glos. Tel.: 


SINGLE BEDROOM to let with 
use kitchen; near tube; S.W. Lon- 
don; 17/6 weekly. 


EDUCATIONAL 
SPEAKING °& WRITING lessons. 
Dorothy Matthews, 82 
Primrose Hj"! Road, London, N.W.3. 
PRimrose 5686. 
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Pacifist Profiles 


W IKE many pacifists, Jacques 

Savary served his turn in 
the army and in various revolu- 
tionary movements before join- 
ing the War Resisters’ Inter- 


national. 

Born in Paris in 1918, and imbued 
with humanist standards by contact 
with sueh men as Roger Martin du 
Gard and Paul Desjardins, founder of 
the “ Union for Truth,” he neverthe- 
less rose to the rank of sub-lieutenant 
in the French Army, and became 
convineed by his study of Stalinist 
and Trotskyist tactics that peace- 
workers should make a point of oc- 
cupying key positions in the Services, 
with a view to turning war into 
revolution. Ae 

A reading of “Ends and Means 
contributed to the change in his out- 
look. In 1939 he communicated to 
the French authorities his determina- 
tion to refuse all participation in war, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing 


young 
John Corfield, Childrens’ Consultant 
in Youth . Problems. 
Call or write fully, 28 Mt. Ephraim 
Rd., Streatham, 8.W,16. 
Conaultations from 3/6. 


[CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


LITERATURE, &c. 


‘QUAKERISM. . Information 
Literature respecting the Faith and 
of the Religious Society: of 
free on application to the 
iHome Service Committee, 
House Euston Rd., London. 


‘THE November PPU Journal con- 
taing special] features for new mem- 
It is obtainable from Peace 


MUSICIAN WOULD like friends, 
South West London. 


U.S. ARMY TAKES 
OVER IN HEAVEN 


ESMOND W. BITTINGER, 
writing in the Gospel Mes- 
senger (USA) asks: 


Is. there a solution from’ this 
neurotic state of the world? 

We are all seeking it but some 
unhelpful suggestions are being 
made. 


Before me is the army’s sugges- 
tion. It appears as a full-page ad- 
vertisement in a “slick” magazine. 
A rural American village stands in 
the foreground. Church, school, 
homesteads and stores supplement 
each other in a casual and nonrégi- 
mented fashion; farms and woods 
surround them. 

Above the-clouds looking down. 
upon this peaceful scene is an armed 
soldier. Behind, streaking across a 


map of the world, is a loaded bom-' 


ber. The headline is “ AmUjassador 
of Peace.” 

This advertisement is seeking to 
“enlist military recruits. Even the 
military tiself knows, however, that 
if it seeks to fill the place once pic- 
tured as occupied by a protecting 
God the result witl be felt unhappily 
im every village of the world. 


* ok * 


The Gospe] Messenger is the official 
organ of the Church of the Brethren 
in the USA. The Church has opposed 
war—all war— ever since its begin- 
ning in 1708. Typical of her Annual 
Conference pronouncements is this 
one—made in 1934 and reaffirmed 
every year since then: “ All war is sin. 
We, therefore, cannot encourage, en- 
gage in, or willingly profit from armed 
conflict at home er abroad. We can- 
not... accept military service or sup- 
port the military machine in any 
capacity.” 


| RENOUNCE WAR AND | WILL NEVER” 


SUPPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER 
This pledge, signed by each member, is 
the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. Send 
YOUR pledge to . 


P.P.U. HEADQUARTERS 
Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh St., WC) 


Situations are available 


MAN CASEWORKER 
Quaker 
work experience. 
plus 19/-. per week: 
ticulars from Secretary, 
Service Centre, 
Road, Liverpool 5. 


and 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


only tc 
applicants excepted from the Control 
of Engagement Order, 1947, No. 2021. 


required— 
sympathies—valuable social 
Board residence 

Further par- 


161/163 Netherfield 


November 5, 1948, PEACE NEWS—5 
himself deprived of his rank and re- 
moved from the army lists. 

He left France, and after a short 
stay in the U.S. and Mexico, settled 
down in the Argentine in 1940. A 
writer and a painter, he published a 
volume of poems and took part in 
various official exhibitions. He has 
also tried to support his family by 
agriculture, bee-keeping and, lastly, 
as a commercial traveller. 

One of the founders of the Argen- 
tine Section of the WRI, General 


Secretary of the Argentine Pacifist 
Association, and director of Paci- 


JACQUES SAVARY 


fismo—one of the bes{ pacifist jour- 
nals at the present time—Jacques 
Savary is particularly keen to see 
the various peace societies acting 
unison. In the Argentine, he has 
been successful, with others, in get- 
ting the WRI, FoR and Association 
Pacifista Argentina to co-operate 
closely; whilst some ten orgamisations 
have united in forming a Committee 
to secure exemption from military 
service for conscientious . objectiors. 
Since 1946 Jacques Savary has 
been a member of the WRI Interna- 
tional Council. His wife, Beatrice, 
who shares in the work of producing 
Pacifismo, attended the WRI Confexr- 
ence at Shrewsbury last August. 


The latest PPU give-away leaflets. 


The speech the Press ignored 


RHYS DAVIES’ 


House of Commons appeal for a 
peace-making policy now 
(Summarised in a recent PN.) 


The pacifist challenge 


This is your choice 


—war and communism or 


peace and democracy. 
(A recent PN front page article.) 


Dr. Kathleen Lonsdale, F.R.S., D.Se. 
ATOM ARP IS 
TRAGIC FOLLY 


(Over 25,000 already distributed.) 


FOR IMMEDIATE DISTRIBUTION 
50 100 1000 
1s, 1s. 9d. 15s, 
(post free, assorted lots supplied) 
Published for the 
PEACE PLEDGE UNION 
by 
PEACE NEWS LTD. 


3 Blackstock Road, Londen, N.4 


\ 
CARTOON POSTCARDS “ve 
got: bayonet prattise and scripture 
for homework tonight ’—reprinted 
from PPU Journal—tvd. doz. 
free. Send 2d. for sample. 
leigh Cards (PN Ltd.) 3, Blackstock 
Road, London, N.4. " 


GIFT PARCELS containing Food 
and (ilothing can he sent to your 
frienda on the Continent. Particu- 
lars from Fregata Ltd. 11, Greek 
Street London, Wl. 


Friends 


people consult 
all profits to the PN Fund. 
tive and colourful designs. 
Str. 5507.| counts, private cards, 
(post free). 
post 


etc., 


Box 972. MIS 


SITUATIONS & WORK WANTED 


CHRISTMAS CARDS at 4d. each— 
Distine- 


six samples with particulare of dis- 
for 2/3 
Asstd. dozens for 4/8 
free. Endsleigh Cards 
cre 8 Blackatock Rd., London, N.4, 


BIRMINGHAM PPU Grand Party 
at ILP reom, 38; John Bright Street, 
Saturday, Nov. 27, 3-7.30 p.m. Santa 
Claus, Christmas presents, Christmas 
ecards. Spendid conjuring show. 
Gifte for tea and bazaar needed. 
Programmes 1s., children 6d. 


Peace, News is open fer the ex- 
pression of all points of view relevant 
to pacifism. Articles in it, whether 
signed or unsigned, do not necessarily 
represent the policy of the Pence 
Pledge Union, of which it is the 
weekly orgam. Nor doea the accept. 
ance of advertiaments imply any 
endorsement of, or PPUW connexion . 
with, the matter advertised. 


Set of 


(PN 
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—PEACE NEWS, November 5, 1948. 


Britain’s economic ‘struggle 


COMMENTARY CONTINUED 


troduced, if, as reports now seem 
to indicate, the Russians decide to 
withdraw their occupation forces 
from Eastern Germany. If the Rus- 
sians do withdraw, and the Western 
powers refuse to do likewise, Russian 
moral influence wii increase so much 
that Communism is likely to spread 
over Germany. If the Western 
powers aiso withdraw, leaving an 
economic system unsuited to the 
needs and eapacity of Germany, and 
bring pressure from outsiae_ to 
maintain that system and its atten- 
dant miseries, Communist influence, 
again, can only increase. 

A Germany evacuated by the occu- 
pying powers would become a battle- 
ground -on which the fate of Europe 
would be decided, as it will have to 
be decided, one way or the other, be- 
fore long. There would be an idco- 
logical war with.a difference, the 
difference being the absence of the 
irrelevant complication of armies and 
weapons. Western Germany at pre- 
sent is almost entirely without de- 
fence, in Mr. Bevin’s sense of the 
term. If Western German economy 
were left on a ‘sound basis, Com- 
munism cauld be defeated, in spite of 
all the efforts of the Socialist Unity 
Party. But time is short, and Ger- 
man economy lags a lone way behind 
even British domestic economic 
policy. 


Playing their game 


RANCE provides further evidence 
~1 of the truth of Mr. Bevin’s 
words. In France, the struggle be- 
tween capital and labour has reached 
heights of ruthlessness which in this 
country, for various reasons, it has 
managed to avoid in recent years. In 
addition, French economy has, since 
efore World War I, been charged 
with maintaining a crippling defence 
expenditure, an expenditure which, 
even in its shattered post-war state, 
it still has to maintain today. 
The present condition of France is 
a perfect illustration of the pacifist 
dictum that the real choice is not 
between war and Communism buf be- 
tween war and Communism on the 
one hand and peace and democracy 
on the other. The term “war” in- 
‘cludes preparation for war. It is the 
old story of “defence against 
Nazism” over again, with the added 
danger that Communism, because its 
original impulse was against national 
tyranny rather than against interna- 
tional injustice, appeals under certain 
conditions even to people of demo- 
eratic pretensions and of any nation- 
ality. If a government invites 
poverty and starvation and ecenomic 
inseeurity in order to provide mili- 
tary defence against Communism, it 
ds, in fact, making the way clear for 
the thing it seeks to avoid. 


Not imaginary grievances 


AS Maurice Cranston pointed out 

In a recent Commentary, the 
¥rench miners have a good case. The 
fact that they appear to be playing 
fhe Communists’ game—or de 
“Gaulle’s—is beside the point. The 
point is that they are playing their 
own game, because they feel they 
have to. The Communists make no 
secret of the fact that their aim is 
to. wreck the Marshall Plan. Leaving 
aside the rightness or wrongness of 
the Marshall Plan itself, that aim is 
often made far too easy for them. 


INFERIORITY 
COMPLEX 


is a “disturbance centre” in sub- 
consciousness generating negative 


Write 
to-day 


dmpulses causing self-conscious- jor 
ness, lack of confidence, nervous- | FREE 
mesa, worry. weak will, un- | 
sociability Jack of enterprise |BOOK 
stammering, blushing, forgetful- ‘|—~— ~ I 


ness, ‘‘nerves,’”’ sleeplessness, ete. 

To fight these forces direetly ia in vain— 
ERADICATE THEM FOR EVER by recon- 
eiructing within yourself a powerful, pesitive 
subconscious mind, as revealed in temarkable 
FREE Book, which has transformed the lives 
of thousands. Write to-day. All correspond- 
ence is confidential. 


British Institute of 
Practical Psychology 


4¢A, (2ZP3), Highbury Place, London, N.5. 


The ordinary working man just does 
not go on strike and involve himself 
and his family in hardship ‘over ima- 
ginary, manufactured grievances; de- 
spite anything the leading articles 
of the popular Press may say. 

The most that the Communists can 
do is to exaggerate legitimate 
grievances. If legitimate grievances 
were not allowed to arise, or were 
quickly dealt with when they do, the 
Communists would be helpless. 


The popular Mr. Horner 


S$ it is, the Communists are sitting 

pretty,, secure in the knowledge 
that the vast military measures be- 
ing taken against them are creating 
stresses and strains in the fabric of 
society which they can exploit and 
enlarge to the full. Mr. Horner, for 
instance, is on a good thing. What- 
ever he does, he is popular with some- 
body. When the party line is for 
collaboration with the Government, he 
can tell the miners to get back to 
work and put up with anything (as he 
did at Grimethorpe) and make him- 
self popular with his TU colleagues, 
who were all saying the same thing. 
When the party line changes to anti- 
Marshall aid and international work- 
ing class solidarity (and the CP line 
changes so often that it is bound, at 
least, to sound right occasionally) he 
can praise the French miners and 
make himself popular with the 
workers. 

It is no use for the TU movement 
to reprimand Mr. Horner and send 
out anti-Communist directives and 
holy water. Communist influence in 
the unions is due partly, as mentioned 
last week, to the fact that Commun- 
ists are keen workers; more, to the 
fact- that the unions themselves have 
for too long acted more as a Nazi 
Labour Front than as the working- 
class organisations they were origin- 
ally intended to be. Workers are 
cynical about their unions; under- 
standably, if not excusably. Conse- 
quently, a high proportion of those 
who take an active part in union 
work are those who merely wish to 
gain control of the union. Again, the 
remedy is in the unions’ hands. They 
would probably+ do better if a Tory 
government were in power. Perhaps 
i is embarrassment that paralyses 
them. 


‘Failure unthinkable” 


TPHEY will need to act quickly. 

For, despite the optimism of the 
rest of Mr. Bevin’s speech, the econo- 
mic situation at home is, to put it 
mildly, grim. We, too, are jeopardis- 
ing the real form of defence against 
totalitarianism in order to put our 
trust in atomic fences. Sir Stafford 
Cripps reveals that our production 


increase has begun to lag: 

“Tf we don’t use our brains, understand 
the need for higher productivity, and accept 
the need for improved methods, then the 
only way will be longer hours—or what is 
unthinkable—failure to regain our economic 
independence.” 


Unthinkable, of course—just as de- 
feat was unthinkable during the war. 
But unthinkablevis not the same as 
impossible. In war, we were aided 
by our friends. But the friendliness 
of war is very different from the 
economic dog-fight of peace. Besides, 
if we seek independence .we can 
hardly rely on our friends. 


It looks as if that point of sheer | 


human resistance to the technique of 


mass production has been reached, of ' 


which Wilfred Wellock has written. 
In addition, export plans have had to 
be modified to equip our own manu- 
facturers with capital goods. We 
have kindly provided a host of foreign 
manufacturers with the capital equip- 
ment necessary to compete with us in 
an already tightening market. This 
has had quick results in income, but 
the long-term results are likely to be 
somewhat painful. Apparently the 
armaments traffic, even in the trade 
war, knows no frontiers. 


The steel bill 


Q@PACE allows, unfortunately, only 
a mention of the Steel Bill, most 
eontroversial measure of the new 


session of Parliament: 
“The Steel Bill is the symbol of the fact 
that a resolute democratic Socialism still 
rules in one of the most powerful nations 


in the world.”. 

Thus Tribune. But that was writ- 
fen before the Bill was_ published. 
The post-publication verdict may be 
different, in spite of Tribune’s gallant 


efforts to prove that the Labour Gov- 


Women and Peace 


ENCOURAGE C.O.s 
NOT SOLDIERS 


Women should not discourage 
their sons, husbands or friends 
from becoming conscientious ob- 
jectors, because neighbours and 
relations may think they are 
cowards. It is part of the eross 
of Christian young men to be ac- 
cused of cowardice and they need 
aall the upholding they can get. 
at home. Women can refrain 
from admiring war medals, smart 
uniforms, or war exploits, how- 
ever courageous they may be. 


puis advice to Christian women 
was contained in “ Woman’s 
Standpoint” in the Sunday School 
Chronicle .(Oct. 21). The writer, 
commenting on the lack of opportu- 
nities presented to housewives to make 
their oposition to war heard, sugges- 
ted that women should support the 
US Council of Churechwomen who have 
secured nation-wide observation of 
November 5 as a “ Prayer for Peace 
Day,” and adds: “ Why women only? 
Because men are not yet reduced to 
such utter dependence upon God as 
women are. They are the policy- 
makers and they still have faith in 
their policies. Women have not.” 


“Another way in which women: can 
help is in not joining; in when the 
leaders of other countries are being 
‘ slanged.’ 


“If only our rulers could be made 
to realise that war does not solve or 
settle anything, and is on no aecount 
to be thought of as a way out, then 
they will find another way. With ten 
or twenty million women praying, 
they will!” 


<= 


WIPC ISSUE DECLARATION 


TNXHE Women’s International Peace 

Campaign have issued the follow- 
ing declaration to be signed by their 
members: 


“ We, women and mothers of Great 
Britain (supported by women of other 
countries) declare:— 


“That it.is our belief that War is a crime 
against humanity. We deplore the war- 
like utterances of Statesmen of this 
Nation, and the use, and threat of use, 
of all Atomic Weapons. 


“We demand that the Government, and all 
Politicians, who have been placed in power 
hy our votes, and the votes of the people, 
strive for the removal of all causes of 
war, and work for the establishment of 
peace in the world. , ’ 

“We, as women, who have in our charge 
the children ef the Nation, declare it to 
be our firm purpose and solemn respon- 
sibility to work for this end, and affirm 
that this belief will influence the casting 
of our votes in the future. 


Further information concerning the oam- 
paign fan be obtained from Ethel Lewis, The 
Manse Brill, Aylesbury, Bucks. 


WORLD PACIFIST CONFERENCE 


It has become necessary to postpone 
the World Pacifist Meeting which was 
being planned for January, 1949, at 
Santineketan; India. Difficulties with 
regard to passages for the forty or 
fifty people who were to attend from 
outside India, together with unfortu- 
nate delays in collecting #unds, have 
compelled the Committee in India to 
ask for a postponement. It is now 
hoped that the meeting can be held 


about the end of 1949. 


ernment is Socialist. In. the mean- 


time, The Manchester Guardian says: 
“Steel is tc be taken aver gently,” and 
The Observer: ‘ - the Bill will make 
very little practical difference to the present 
organisation, mamagement, and working 
methods of the iron and stee] industry and 
to the existing degree of State control oxer 
it.” F 


Why, then, bring such a Bill in at 
all? Two possible reasons are that 
it gives Mr. Hoffman the chance to 
assure us, graciously, that we may 
vote as we please on the matter; and 
that it will enable the Labour and 
Tory parties to go on calling the 
same thing by different names. 

But I wish somebody would remind 
the Government of what John Wheat- 
ley wrote as long ago as 1927 on the 
difference between Labour and Tory. 
Even one sentence of it is better than 
nothing :— 

“The Nation must look for economy 
to a change of policy not of Govern- 
ment, and if there be no substantial 
difference between.us in the one we 
need not , look for it from the 


other...’ 


ii 
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News in Brief || 


HE first poll on the subject of a: 
World Government was held 1" 
cently in Germany, organised by _the | 
Bavarian World State League. Tis | 
trial plebiscite, which took place aby” 
Lauf  Pegnitz, near Nurembergy 
yielded the following figures: A total 
of 5,070 citizens able to vote was ¥ 
gistered; 2,517 (49.5%) took part 
the plebiscite and of this num 
2,448 (96.7%) voted for Won 
Government; 1.9% voted agains 
and 1.1% of the votes were invalil™ 


The first article of the draft Declaratioa I 
Human Rights was recently agreed to by 
Social, Humanitarian and Cultura] Comm 
of UNO. As passed for the final approv: 
the Assembly it reads: “ All human b 
are born free and equal in dignity and Ti 
They are endowed with reason and cons 
and should act towards one another i 
spirit of brotherhood.” ‘ 4 

The War Resisters’ Internation 
has received from one of its contag® 
in Japan the names of 40 Japamet 
students who would like pen frie 
in England. They are mostly of 
19 years of age and of both sexe 
Any English-speaking readers’ of Fey} 
wishing to correspond with these 3 | 
dents should write to Grace Beaton § 
War Resisters’ International, Laie 
bury House, 88, Park Avenue, Eniil 
Middlesex. 


Shortly after the assassination oF %, 
Indian leader the students presented thé 

to the authorities who agreed to accep j 
proposed memoria! library as an Mite ’ 
part of the University: library. f 


i, j 

The Unitarian Pacifist Fellows) 
held a_ lively Peace Brains Trust @ 14 
their Blackfriars Mission, Stamfé 
Street, London, on Thursday, Oct.) 
After several questions had 
dealt with the audience joined 
discussion. 

A_ resolution was adopted by the Tyf | 
on Oct. 19, approving the introduction of 2} 
scription in the Isle of Man, and reques 
H.M. the King to extend the National S 
Act to the island by Order in Council. 
resolution was adopted unanimous'y 6b 
Upper House and with seven dissentienf 
the House of Keys. 


ON THE AIR 


'The life of George Fox, founder of, be 
Society of Friends, will. be featured i?7 
programme on the Midland Home Servic@ @ 
Mon., Nov. 8, at 9.45 p.m. On the S877) 
day a short talk will be given -in Wont! 
Hour (Light Programme, 2 p.m.) entitled 
Knew Nurse Cavell.” ! 
A pacifist, Professor D, M. MacKinnony ‘| 
be taking part: in a discussion on 
Nature and Value of the Individual’ on © 


“The Right Thing To Do” which commel@ay 
last Tuesday on the Home Service. i 
speaker will be answering the question “ 
standards guide me in making my day-t@ 
decisions: between right and wrong?” 


Mass meeting at Yarmout 


Sybil Morrison and Stuart Morris are ie 
the speakers at a Mass Meeting in Grr | 
Yarmouth Town Hall on Thursday, Novelliy 
18, at 7.30 p.m., organised by the Yarm@ 
PPU Grouv. Alderman Witard, former 
of Norwich, will be in the Chair. 


Consultations by nppointment 


TOM KEELL WOLFE 


Registered Naturopath 
Graduate of Edinburgh School 
Natural Therapeutics 


21. Promenade, Cheltenham, 


Ress d 
of the 
HENRY GEORGE SCHOOL 


offers you a 


Free Course net 
in ‘ Be aec 
Fundamental Economics ah 
(Land, Labour & (Capital) and sessed 
The Rights of Property 2 


on Wednesdays, 7.30930 Pay‘ 

at the Christian Institute, 70 Bothwe 
Street, Glasgow, C.2. 

Next ten-week session. begil? 

November 17th, 1948. 

Enquiries to: tal . 

enry George School of Soc! _ 

+ i 


Science, 
5, Grafton Square, Glasgow, Com | 
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